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NOTICES  OF  ART  BOOKS. 


HIS  portfolio*  of  etchings,  which  we  have 
received  from  the  Artistic  Stationery  Com¬ 
pany,  will  form  an  interesting  memento  for 
visitors  to  London.  The  first  etching, 
perhaps  the  least  to  be  admired,  is  a  view 
of  Kensington  Palace :  the  drawing  of  the  figures  is  very 
careless,  and  a  child  seated  in  the  foreground  is  hardly  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  grass.  The  rendering  of  the  foliage  in 
this — as,  indeed,  in  all  the  plates — is  very  good.  Better 
suited  to  our  taste  is  “On  the  Long  Water,  Kensington 
Gardens:”  the  distance,  the  reflection  on  the  water,  and  the 
light  clouds  floating  overhead,  are  especially  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  We  can  not  help  feeling  that  the  plate  would 
have  been  much  improved  by  the  omission  of  the  figures. 
“  The  Albert  Memorial  (twilight)  ”,  although  an  unpromising 
subject,  is  the  plate  we  like  by  far  the  best ;  it  seems  to 
aim  higher  and  to  succeed  better  than  its  companions;  the 
effect  of  a  quiet  summer  evening  is  truthfully  rendered ;  the 
tree  boldly  placed  in  the  foreground  and  the  sheep  beneath 
it,  all  are  well  drawn,  and  the  lighting  of  the  etching  is 
very  good.  The  next  plate  is  “  The  Broad  Walk  in 
Kensington  Gardens,”  with  two  or  three  typical  nursery 
maids  and  perambulators,  and  the  fifth  represents  “  Rotten 
Row  (mid-day)  ”,  a  difficult  subject :  the  grouping  is  very 
fairly  well  managed,  but  the  rider  on  the  right  side  of  the 
plate  is  raising  his  hat  to  vacancy,  and  the  whole  picture 
savours  of  a  “Fashion  Book”  rather  than  an  artist’s  portfolio. 
“  The  Serpentine  ”  is  a  more  successful  production,  though 
the  boy  beside  a  dog  in  the  mid-distance  is  much  too  small ; 
the  perspective  in  one  or  two  of  the  other  plates  is  also 
faulty,  though  this  and  the  bad  drawing  of  the  human  figure 
are  counterbalanced  by  Mr.  Ellis’s  excellent  grasp  of  com¬ 
position,  and  bis  rendering  of  foliage  and  light. 

Of  the  text  we  can  not  here  speak ;  Mr.  Loftie’s  name  is 
sufficient  guarantee  of  its  merit.  We  admire  neither  the  way 
in  which  the  letterpress  is  printed  (in  six  columns  like  a  page 
of  the  “Daily  Tele^aph”)  nor  the  ridiculous  affectation 
of  the  printers. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  an  “amateur 
etcher.”  It  is  not  the  first  complaint  on  this  subject  that  has 
reached  us. — Ed. 

*  Six  Etchings  of  well-known  Views  in  Kensington  Gardens  and  Hyde 
Park.  Etched  on  copper  from  Nature  by  Tristram  J.  Ellis,  with  a  de¬ 
scriptive  account  by  W.  J.  Loftie,  B.  A.,  F.S.A.  London.  1882. 


To  THE  Editor  of  “The  Etcher.” 

Sir, — May  I,  as  an  amateur  etcher,  lay  before  you  what 
I  certainly  deem  a  grievance.  I  sent  in  six  etchings  for 
approval  to  the  present  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Painter- 
Etchers,  duly  unpacked  and  ready  for  inspection.  They 
were  not  hung,  and  I  then  received  a  note  saying  that  I 
could  have  them  again,  if  I  sent  for  them,  upon  payment  of 
six  shillings  for  expenses. 

I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  their  rejection,  as  no 
doubt  they  deserved  their  fate,  but  as  I  sent  them  by  hand, 
incurring  no  expense  in  unpacking  or  packing,  and  sent  for 
them  again,  I  really  think  this  is  a  most  unusual  demand. 

I  know  your  space  is  exceedingly  limited,  but  could  you 
not  intimate  to  etchers  aspiring  to  exhibit  in  this  Society 
the  tax  which  awaits  them  ? 


RECENT  ETCHINGS. 

The  following  etchings  have  appeared  since  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  our  last  list : — 

Original. 

“  Feeding  Poultry  in  the  Highlands,”  after  R.  Anderson, 
A.R.S.A.,  by  himself. 

“  Le  Lapin,”  after  Bracquemond,  by  himself. 

“  Le  Vieux  Coq,”  after  Bracquemond,  by  himself. 

“  A  Bacchante,”  after  W.  S.  Coleman,  by  himself. 

“  Granny’s  Story,”  after  H.  Herkomer,  A.R.A.,  by  himself. 

“  House  of  Commons,  1880-81,”  after  F.  Sargent,  by  him¬ 
self. 

Copies. 

“  A  Foraging  Party,”  after  Rosa  Bonheur,  by  A.  Gilbert. 

“  Dedham  Lock,”  after  Constable,  by  M.  Toussaint. 

“  The  Ferry  Boat,”  after  Corot,  by  Chauvel. 

“  Besieged,”  after  Frank  Holl,  A.R.A.,  by  C.  Waltner. 

“Sunshine  and  Shadow,”  after  Josef  Israels,  by  L^on 
Richeton. 

“  Wild  Roses,”  after  Kaulbach,  by  Rischgitz. 

Group  from  “The  Arts  of  War,”  after  Sir  F.  Leighton, 
P.R.A.,  by  A.  Gilbert 

“  The  Athlete  struggling  with  the  Python,”  after  the  bronze 
group  by  Sir  F.  Leighton,  P.R.A.,  by  A.  Gilbert 

“  Chill  October,”  after  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  by  Brunet- 
Debaines. 

“A  ‘  Boycotted  ’  Puppy,”  after  Frank  Paton,  by  W,  Redaway. 

“  Le  Soir,”  after  Rousseau,  by  Bracquemond. 

“  St.  Maurice,”  after  Turner,  by  H.  Toussaint. 
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PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  ETCHING,  I 

BY  I 

R.  S.  CHATTOCK.  | 

XI. — On  Printing  {continued).  j 

To  this  kind  of  deterioration  bitten  work  is  less  liable  | 

than  dry-point,  but  even  bitten  work  suffers  when  the  j 
lines  are  closely  placed.  Here  the  ridge  of  metal  which  | 
separates  contiguous  lines  becomes  reduced,  and  the  clear  ! 
crispness  originally  characteristic  of  the  work  gives  place  to  j 
confusion  and  dulness  which  increase  with  every  succeed¬ 
ing  proof. 

The  impossibility  of  obtaining  more  than  a  very  small 
number  of  satisfactory  impressions  rendered  the  process  of 
etching  upon  copper  unsuitable  for  book  illustration,  or  other 
similar  purpose,  and  tended  to  restrict  its  application  to  those 
cases  of  artistic  expression  in  which  a  limited  issue  was  held 
to  be  no  disadvantage.  At  the  present  day,  thanks  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  method  of  electro-plating  copper  with  iron,  all 
this  has  been  changed,  and  the  adoption  of  high-class  etch¬ 
ings  for  illustration  has  become  very  general.  The  coating 
of  iron,  so  thin  that  the  most  delicate  and  faintly-worked  i 
lines  remain  for  all  practical  puqioses  unaltered,  affords,  to  | 
bitten  work  at  least,  a  jirotection  amply  sufficient  for  all  | 
ordinary  reijuirements.  After  a  long  course  of  printing,  j 
indeed,  the  iron  begins  to  wear  away,  and  the  copper  re¬ 
appears,  but  it  is  easy,  by  removing  the  former  and  applying 
a  fresh  film,  to  reinstate  the  protection  as  at  first,  and  some 
thousands  of  impressions  may  thus  be  taken  without  any 
perceptible  deterioration  occurring  to  the  plate.  In  the  case 
of  dry-point,  however,  the  protection  is  less  complete ;  for, 
although  the  iron  enables  the  bur  to  withstand  the  abrasion 
of  the  muslin  for  a  much  longer  period  than  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  in  its  unprotected  state,  still  after  many  proofs  have 
been  taken  the  bur  will  show  signs  of  wear,  and  when  this 
takes  place,  it  is  obvious  that  a  simple  renewal  of  the  iron 
will  fail  to  replace  it.  Resort  must,  in  fact,  be  had  to  a 
re-working  of  the  passage. 

The  tendency  of  a  steel — or  rather  iron-faced — plate  to 
yield  dry  impressions  has  been  already  pointed  out,  and  the 
necessity  of  neutralizing  it  by  special  treatment  in  wiping  the 
plate.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  crucial  test  of  the  skill  of 
a  printer  than  his  success  in  combating  this  tendency,  whether 
arising  from  the  state  of  the  plate  itself,  or  from  the  nature 
of  the  pai)er  used.  In  the  skilful  hands  of  that  accomplished 
jjrinter,  Mr.  F.  Goulding,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  impossible  to  detect 
any  difference  between  proofs  taken  from  the  iron-faced 
plate,  and  those  pulled  from  the  “native”  copper — both 
being  equal  in  point  of  richness.  But  it  is  only  from  such 
hands  that  uniformity  in  this  result  may  be  expected,  and 
the  treatment  involves  an  extra  expenditure  of  time. 

XII. — Conclusion. 

The  foregoing  chapters  have  had  reference  exclusively  to 
etching  upon  copper,  a  material  which  seems  to  answer  best 
the  artist’s  requirements.  Where  a  large  number  of  im¬ 
pressions  are  required,  however,  the  superior  hardness  of 
steel  has  recommended  it  for  use,  and  upon  steel  such  etch¬ 
ings  as  were  required  for  book  illustration  have  for  the  most 
part  been  executed.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  electro¬ 
plating  process  the  disparity  between  steel  and  copper  plates 
in  respect  of  durability  has  practically  disappeared — while 


copper  presents  a  distinct  advantage  over  steel  in  being  less 
liable  to  rust.  Zinc,  which  also  enjoys  a  similar  advantage, 
is  a  favourite  material  with  many  etchers,  and  is  less  costly 
than  copper.  It  yields  proofs  of  great  richness,  and  will 
afford  a  larger  number  of  them  than  the  unprotected  copper 
before  showing  signs  of  wear,  although  not  so  many  as  the 
copper  when  plated  with  iron.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  to 
coat  the  zinc  with  iron,  but  only  in  an  indirect  way  involving 
the  double  process  of  first  plating  the  zinc  with  copper,  and 
then  applying  the  iron  to  the  latter.  This  of  course  increases 
the  expense  of  the  protection,  and  also  tends  to  fill  up  the 
finer  lines  of  the  work.  Both  in  the  case  of  steel  and  zinc, 
the  foregoing  remarks  as  to  grounding  and  working  the  plate 
hold  good.  The  mordant  generally  used  for  steel  is  dilute 
sulphuric  acid — that  for  zinc  may  be  the  hydrochloric  mor¬ 
dant  above  described,  but,  as  the  action  of  the  latter  upon 
zinc  is  exceedingly  rapid,  either  the  period  of  biting  must  be 
proportionately  shortened,  or  the  mordant  much  diluted. 

Some  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  etching  from  nature, 
and  the  equipment  necessary  for  its  convenient  pursuit,  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  Upon  the  desirability  of  the  practice, 
and  the  distinct  gain  in  expressiveness  which  follows  its 
adoption  it  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  at  this  day  to  insist.  In 
most  forms  of  artistic  expression  the  difference  between 
work  executed  with  constant  and  direct  reference  to  nature, 
and  that  copied  from  studies  i.s,  to  the  educated  eye,  suffi¬ 
ciently  manifest,  but  there  is  probably  none  in  which  this 
difference  more  obviously  declares  itself  than  in  the  precise 
and  delicate  work  of  the  etching-needle.  It  often  happens, 
j  of  course,  that  the  motif  of  an  etching  is  such  as  can  be  only 
I  thoroughly  worked  out  in  the  studio.  Even  when  such  is 
the  case,  it  will  be  found  that  the  work  will  be  all  the  better, 
all  the  more  full  of  interest,  from  the  details  being  wTought 
direct  from  nature,  while  in  other  cases  such  a  method  of 
practice  will  be  found  indispensable.  But,  from  what  has 
been  previously  said  in  reference  to  methods  of  working,  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that,  in  etching  from  nature,  it 
will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  needlework  alone  to  be  done 
upon  the  spot.  When  an  etcher  finds  himself  face  to  face 
with  an  intricate  landscape,  or  indeed  any  subject  other  than 
the  very  simplest,  he  will  become  aware  that,  in  order  to 
grapple  satisfactorily  with  the  complexities  of  distance,  or  of 
shadow,  or  texture,  it  is  as  necessary  to  bite  as  it  is  to  draw 
“  from  nature,”  and  that  oftentimes  the  processes  of  needle¬ 
work  and  biting  must  be  carried  on  pari  passu.  He  should, 
in  fact,  travel  armed  with  all  necessary  appliances  for  needling 
the  plate,  biting,  and  stopping  out,  although  it  will  be 
generally  found  most  convenient  that  the  preparation  of  the 
plate,  including  the  grounding,  and  varnishing  at  the  back, 
should  be  effected  at  home. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  stock  of  prepared  plates 
without  injury  when  travelling,  a  strong,  deep,  wooden  box 
should  be  provided,  the  length  of  which  should  exceed  by 
about  half  an  inch  the  length  of  the  largest  plate  intended 
to  be  carried,  and  the  depth  of  which  should  exceed  by 
half  an  inch  the  width  of  such  plate.  In  the  inside  of  the 
box,  at  the  two  ends,  there  should  be  grooves  from  top  to 
bottom,  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  width. 

{To  be  continued.) 

Notice. — All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  Etcher,  Crown  Buildings^  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


